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THE POLITICAL ISOLATION OF THE SOUTH. 

In the election held on November 6, the Democratic pres- 
idential candidate carried the so-called Solid South, with the 
exception of Maryland and West Virginia, and also Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Nevada. All the rest of the country 
expressed its preference for Mr. McKinley. 

Public speakers canvassed the whole country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, with the exception of the South, not in- 
cluding West Virginia and Maryland. In that part of the 
United States the great issues of the campaign were practi- 
cally not discussed at all. 

The free silver issue put into the platform at the command 
of the National Democratic candidate, directly against the 
wishes of a large number of the more conservative members 
of the convention, was undoubtedly responsible for the de- 
feat of the party. It necessarily excited the hostility of the 
mercantile interests, and no one could have expected a differ- 
ent result. The people of the United States have always re- 
pudiated all efforts tending toward impairment of the stand- 
ard of value by enormous majorities. 

Thomas Jefferson's views were in accord with the ideas of 
the business men of to-day. No one can point to any great 
Democratic leader from the foundation of the government, 
and say that he advocated any disturbance of the standard of 
value. Where has the advocacy of such principles carried 
the Democratic party? Of the Northern Democrats, it has 
driven off Grover Cleveland, William C. Whitney, William 
F. Vilas, Charles S. Fairchild, Judge George Gray, of Del- 
aware, and all of the distinguished national leaders; and 
among the great Southern leaders to whom we once gave our 
united support, we no longer find John G. Carlisle, William 
Lindsay, Senator Caffery, Simon B. Buckner, and last, but 
not least, Mr. Justice Edward Douglass White. None of 
these men have become Republicans; yet they are not, and 
never will become, advocates of free silver. 
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The Southern people owe a great deal to the Democratic 
party. It kept their civilization intact against all radical on- 
slaughts and upheld the supremacy of the white race. But 
the time has come when, to save the civilization which has 
done so much for itself and the world, we must have the ut- 
most freedom of discussion. We must follow leaders who 
have ability enough to put us in touch with all sound economic 
questions on which we can fight and win battles at the ballot 
box for the better government of the whole country. Any 
policy which must place the Southern States in opposition to 
almost all of the great questions of the day, and at the same 
time keep them out of any representation in the national Cab- 
inet, or any of the leading places of the nation, must be re- 
garded as not only a Southern but a national misfortune. 

One of the worst features of the free silver craze has been 
the degrading effect of forcing Southern people, in many in- 
stances, to vote for it against their convictions and often 
against their interests. There is but one dominant party in 
the South, and there never will be but one as long as there is 
the faintest chance of negro domination. The situation is 
well understood, and advantage is often taken of it to force 
upon communities in the interests of the political bosses the 
meanest type of petty officeholders. In the free silver cam- 
paigns the most objectionable use was frequently made of this 
unfortunate condition in county, city, State, and national pol- 
itics. Of course there were men of ability and character 
among Southern leaders who truly believed in free silver; 
but there were others who did not believe in it and who ad- 
vocated it merely for the sake of office. 

The free silver people and the free silver party have re- 
vived the sectional question and have established a new Ma- 
son and Dixon's line, this time south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers. The leaders of the free silver Democratic party 
have appealed to the rest of the country outside of their new 
Solid South, and have carried Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and 
Nevada. 

The whole world knows that our real interests are neces- 
sarily nearer to New York and the Eastern States than to 
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those so far west of the Mississippi. The four Western 
States which were carried have thirteen electoral votes, and 
those which we lost from the South — Maryland and West 
Virginia, to which may be fairly added Delaware — have six- 
teen. There never was a time in the history of the country 
when the party showed such unmistakable weakness. 

The recent vote of the South does not properly represent 
the Southern people. It was known when the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan was made that he would carry the Southern States, 
and the views of men coming from that section who never did 
and never will believe in free silver were not considered. It 
was looked upon as a fact, as much as anything could be 
which had not taken place, that they would vote the ticket. 
But the party leaders have gotten their warning in Maryland 
and West Virginia. The breaking away of these Southern 
States is the handwriting on the wall. Hereafter there will 
never again be a Solid South against a united North. 

There is no conceivable reason for such unutterable folly as 
a continuance of sectional hostility. The presentyear ( 1900) 
has seen Gen. Joe Wheeler, the "Wizard of the Saddle," 
in command of the Department of the Lakes; and Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, who wears his many honors in a manner 
worthyof his illustrious name, another former general in the 
Confederate army, now has his headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., where he is in command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri. No one can say that these distinguished men are not 
representative of and loved and honored by the South. 

The time has come for us to fight political issues on na- 
tional questions. We must never forget that it was the Father 
of the Democratic party, Thomas Jefferson, who by the 
stroke of his pen added more territory to the country than 
has ever since been done by the whole nation acting together. 
No great party can live on class hatreds and appeals to pas- 
sions of the people. It is a loss to the country and to nation- 
al intelligence when from the Potomac to the Rio Grande 
it is not even thought necessary to discuss the questions of 
interest to the whole nation. S. S. P. Patteson. 



